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TEACHING SWIMMING TO THE BLIND. 


From The Red Cross Courier, the official publication 
of the American Red Cross, we take this story on teaching 
the blind to swim by Mr. G. E. Edgeditch, Instructor of 
Swimming and Red Cross Life Saving Examiner, Illinois 


School for the Blind, Jacksonville: 


“Swimming is nine-tenths confidence, and this is my 
main slogan in carrying on the swimming program at the 
Blind School at Jacksonville. Before my class enters the 
water, I explain the breathing system and how the body 
reacts in the water. After this is made clear, the class 
enters the pool in three feet of water. I have them line 
up, facing me; that is, with their backs toward the side 
of the pool. I have them grasp hands, hold their breath 
and put there faces under the water. This teaches them 
to overcome the fear of the water. Some, of course, are 
shy and need special demonstrations, so I have them put 
their hands on my head so as to feel what I do. 

After all have put their faces under the water, I have 
each do the duck float, giving each pupil individual in- 
struction, following my movements very carefully with 
their own hands. As each pupil finds out for himself that 
the body will not sink, it gives him a little encouragement 
to learn more about swimming. 

Next I line them up against the side of the pool, demon- 


strating individually the proper shove-off, floating with 


head under water, legs and arms held stiff and extended. 

When they have accomplished the art of floating and 
overcome their fear of water, I give them a special exercise 
—holding on to the side of the pool and kicking the feet 
from the hips down, slightly bending the knees, toes turned 
inward. Practice of foot propulsion is given daily for 
about five minutes, or until the pupils get tired. 

Now come the arm movements, important in using the 
crawl. I again give individual instruction, making each 
one follow my movements with his hands. They soon get 
the significance of keeping fingers together, arms slightly 
bent, and the power obtained from a full stroke. 

“After the arm movements are mastered, we put all that 


' we have learned together. Poor coordination appears at 


first. But with several days of practice, good results can 
be seen as the pupils swim ten or twenty feet. By the 
end of several days practice, the pool is easily crossed. 

As days go by, one can pick out the individuals who 
have progressed the most rapidly and give them personal 
instruction, correct their faults, and explain how to im- 
prove their strokes, breathing and foot power. 

All the pupils are totally blind, and one must bear in 
mind that they can only conceive the idea through their 
finger tips as you demonstrate. If they misinterpret your 
movements, you must explain to them, giving them the 
proper movements of body to be executed.” 
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